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which we know to have been good in delivery to
equally good in print, a higher intellectual plane
is reached and a higher level of excellence is at-
tained than is possible to either the mere essay or
to the effective retort or argument, which loses
its flavor with the occasion which draws it forth,
Mr. Webster's speeches on the tariff, on the
bank, and ou like subjects, able as they are, are
necessarily dry, but his speeches on nobler themes
are admirable reading. This is, of course, due to
the variety and ease of treatment, to their power,
and to the purity of the style. At the same time,
the immediate effect of what he said was immense,
greater, even, than the intrinsic merit of the
speech itself. There has been much discussion as
to the amount of preparation which Mr, Webster
made, His occasional orations were, of course,
carefully written out beforehand, a practice which
was entirely proper; but in his great parliament
tary speeches, and often in legal arguments as
well, he made but slight preparation in the ordi-
nary sense of the term. The notes for the two
speeches on Foote's resolution were jotted down
on a few sheets of note-paper. The delivery of
the second one, his masterpiece, was practically
extemporaneous, and yet it fills seventy octavo
pages and occupied four hours. He is reported
to have said that his whole life had been a prepa-
ration for the reply to Hayne* Whether hi said
It or not, the statement is perfectly true* The